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THE SEASON'S DRAPERIES. 



By Mrs. A. Brock Putnam. 
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S in earpetings, there is a wide range 
both in variety and price in the sea- 
son's hangings. To correspond in qual- 
ity with the rich Aubusson and Savon- 
nerie carpets with which our million- 
aires furnish their sumptuous drawing- 
rooms, there are tapestries, damasks 
and brocades made to resemble the so 
nearly controlling idea in the floor 
coverings, that it seems evident the one 
was had in view in the production of 
the other. These costly fabrics run up to $16 and upward per 
yard. My lady's bedroom, hung and curtained with damask 
from Syrian looms, and carpeted with a Syrian rug worth well 
nigh its weight in gold, although indisputably more gorgeous 
and elegant, is scarcely more charming than that of her lets 
opulent friend and neighbor, carpeted with body-Brussels and 
hung and curtained with French cretonne or American chintz ; 
and attractiveness hardly less potent is to be found in the eco- 
nomical appointments of the simply papered walls, inexpensive 
floor-coverings, and cheap muslin or lace curtains, with which 
the struggling working- woman is satisfied. Difference is as much 
in degree as in appointment ; and if good taste with judgment 
be exercised, and harmony of effect be studied, there is equal 
chance for delight to the eye in inexpensive as in costly and 
ambitious house furnishing. 

HANGING STUFFS. 

The latest of the satin damasks and brocades for hangings 
have come out in the tints which distinguish the latest of the 
more expensive grades of earpetings. They are in strong tones 
of cream and old-ivory whites, buff, fawn, pale ecru and other 
neutral tints, pearl and other pale grays, delicate tones of 
terra cotta, vieux rose, old-blue, old sea-green, pale sage, pale 
olive, pale heliotrope and delicate crushed-strawberry color. 
Preference in selection, for the moment, seems to run on hang- 
ings of strong cream or pale ecru tints, although among the 
better informed, or those in the advance in fashion's ideas, there 
is inclination to the old -rose, heliotrope and old-blue, which 
have taken so strong a hold upon European fancy, and which, 
in Oriental palaces, in a measure have supplanted the strong 
colors and glitter that are supposed to distinguish alike Eastern 
fancy and Eastern palaces. These damasks and brocades are 
variously of satin, armure and plain gros-grain textures. The 
designs are of the Empire period, and some of them in the party- 
colored sprigs and floral striping of the Pompadour style ; and 
some after the party-colored floral clusters of the Louis XVI. 
epoch. Wall hangings, scattered over with sprigs, or clusters 
of small party-colored blossoms, match window hangings in 
which stripes intersect the blossoms ; while bordering is not now 
a salient feature in the richer grades of curtain stuffs. Chinte 
and Pompadour designs on silk armure may be said to represent 
one of the^most charming fancies of the mode in hangings. 
These goods* are fifty inches in width, and range in price from 
$4 to $16 and upward per yard, according to style and quality. 
The finest grades of silk curtain stuffs run as high as $30 per 
yard. 

BROCATELLES. 

Brocatelle upholstery stuffs, in a certain sense, may be re- 
garded as among the luxuries of the past, but they have not 



been discarded by any means, nor will they be discarded as 
long as there are persons sagacious enough to consider service- 
ableness with richness in upholsteries. They appear, as of old, 
in a single color, and in designs in sharp relief on a strongly 
contrasting color ; and warm colors, as a rule, distinguish them. 
An illustration in very rich brocatelle is seen in a bold, set 
figure of classic idea, in which pale old-rose, cream white, or pale 
old gold color is introduced on rich cardinal red, maroon, dark 
sea-green, dark peacock-blue, chestnut-brown and other warm 
colors. The brocatelles may be said to maintain bravely their 
conservatism, both in respect of colors and designs. They are 
fifty inches in width, and range in price from $4.50 to $8.50 and 
upward per yard, according to quality. The damasks and bro- 
cades, comprehending textures in satin, armure and gros grain 
weaves, with the brocatelles and figured velvets, may be said to 
include the general line of figured silk hangings. 




Embroidered Portieres for Music Room Door— Silver Embroidery on Pink 
Ground, Silver Pole and White Satinwood Woodwork. 

SATIN PLUSH, 

Among the most notable and popular of the plain hanging 
stuffs is satin plush. This material has not the heavy pile on 
its face that is usual in plush, but has a heavy, loosely woven 
satin face. It is exceedingly handsome, and, being soft in text- 
ure, while stout and heavy, lends itself gracefully to drapery 
effects; and appearing in all the approved colors and tones of 
color, it is in great favor both for window and door hangings. It 
is sixty-three inches in width and sells at $10 per yard. 

SILK AND FLAX VELOURS. 

Silk velours, in plain colors — the colors of exceptional deli- 
cacy or richness of tint and tone, varies choice with satin plush 
in fine, plain hanging stuffs. It is fifty inches wide and 
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sells at $10 per yard. Figured velvet is held at $12 per yard. 
Flax velours, In effect scarcely less rich than the silk manufact- 
ure, fifty inches in width, sells at $1.50. Hangings of the plain 
stuffs are sometimes enriched with borderings in floriated de- 
signs, interwoven with gold thread. 

IiAMPAS CLOTH. 

There is comparatively little lampas cloth in the market, 
later varieties of manufacture in hanging materials having 




usurped its place. Specimens, however, are to be found in 
houses trading in upholstery stuffs, and the pieces shown are 
very attractive of their kind. The texture is ribbed and wiry in 
effect, and the designs are in large detached figures. Lampas 
cloth is fifty inches wide and when of good quality it sells at 
from $3.50 and upward per yard. 

AUBUSSON AND BBAUVAIS TAPESTRIES. 

Occasional hangings are shown in heraldic and classic de- 
signs, in the textures of the Gobelin and Beauvais tapestries, 
and in these are involved a certainty of continuance in vogue, 
withstanding all changes of the mode, whether, of color or de- 
vice. A piece of tapestry has a merit exclusively its own, de- 
spite all the imitations of fashion or the veering of popular 
approval, and increases with age both in interest and value, as 
does one of those marvelous productions of handicraft, a Cash- 
mere Valley shawl. Tapestry panels and door hangings— the 
means allowing for the first purchase — are among the sumptuous 
draperies that there may be economy in securing, for the reason 
indicated ; while the complement to the valued portieres and 
panels consists of seats and backs for chairs, sofas and divans 
of tapestry. Tapestry, be it known, is almost invariably of 
wool. In the old Flemish and French tapestries, silk (and in 
some cases gold thread) was sometimes introduced, but wool is 
the dominant textile employed in the manufacture. Exceptional 
pieces of modern weaving are in silk, but the best ideas in tap- 
estries are those that have been wrought out in wool. Tapes- 
tries are generally pictures, including historical and allegorical 
subjects, genre and still-life fancies, flowers and landscapes. 
Aubusson panels run to $500 and upwards in price. 

WOOLEN DRAPERIES. 

Ranging downward in price, as in quality, while assuredly 
handsome enough to satisfy taste unpampered by wealth or 



unsated by luxury, are the woolen damasks (misnamed tapes- 
tries) of Italian and other manufacture. They copy in coloring 
the silk hanging stuffs, but the designs are generally bolder, 
and the effect, while rich, is less pleasing because less dainty. 
They are fifty inches wide, and sell at from about $2.50 to $4.00 
per yard. 

Happily the time seems to have past for the hangings in 
spun or raw silk, which, a few years ago flooded our market 
and afflicted our parlors ; and silk plush, although unquestion- 
ably beautiful in its way, may be quoted in the list of perish- 
able dust-gathering materials that practical judgment is disposed 
to relegate to uses in which wear and tear need not be seri- 
ously considered. 

JUTE AND COTTON DRAPERIES. 

Jute, which, as a textile, that serves alike for the manufac- 
ture of gunny bags and an upholstery material, has come out 
in the draperies of this season in unusually pleasing designs. 
In some cases they are copies of the French silk damasks, which 
they closely resemble both in lustre and effect. They are gen- 
erally in tangled floriations of color in definite contrast to the 
grounding color. They are fifty inches wide, and sell at from 
65 to 85 cents per yard. 

The cotton hanging stuffs are mostly in Oriental designs. 
They are fifty inches wide, and sell at from 75 to 85 cents per 
yard ; aud while they cannot be commended for long service, 
they may be expected to wear well for several seasons. 

CHENILDE AND TURCOMAN HANGINGS. 

The fancy in chenille hangs is generally for plain colors, 
although there is chance for choice in all-over floriated designs 




with bordering at the sides and lower end. They are finished 
with fringe at the ends. Silk chenille door hangings in plain 
colors sell at about $80 per pair ; cotton chenille hangings, fin- 
ished with fringe, when of good quality, sell at from $8 to $*3 
per pair. Chenille, in door hangings and table covers, may be 
said to represent one of the most general of the fancies of the 
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moment, in our own country, at least. There is no disputing 
the richness of effect of chenille. Turcoman stuff is one of those 
democratic manufactures for upholstery that has held its own 
through the mutations of many years. There is a semi- Orient- 
alism in the colors and designs in which it is produced, which 
gives to it peculiar character. It is well adapted for door dra- 
peries, the finish being a binding or a narrow moss like fringe. 
The single faced Turcoman stuff sells $2.50 per yard ; the double 
faced material is held at $3.50. 

FRENCH CRETONNES AND AMERICAN CHINTZES. 

Too much could hardly be said by way of encouragement 
to the use of the cotton prints for upholstery purposes. All 
persons who have traveled in Europe must have brought back 
the comfortable impressions engendered by a French bedcham- 
ber with its cretonne hangings ; while there is added induce- 
ment to the use of printed cotton hangings in the fact that 
wall-papers are made to match in coloring and design, the 
effect, in use, being cosy, harmonious and tasteful. The 
cretonnes and the chintzes are in the grounds seen in the silk 
hanging stuffs, while the designs are generally bold, in some 
cases of flowers of magnified size conventionalized in color to 
give effect to the grounding. Thus, in a piece of cretonne in 
grounding of pale old rose, the design is of mammoth chrysan- 
themums or cacti, in shading of old rose that runs to an almost 
blackish dull red. The best of the cretonnes are of epinglee, or 
reps, and satteen textures; the American prints are in both 
reps and plain textures. These goods are thirty inches in width, 
and vary in price, according to quality, from 15 cents to 75 
cents and upward per yard — cretonnes of exceptional excellence 
in quality and design commanding as much as $t.25 per yard. 

SASH CURTAINS. 

Ladies of conservative tastes still cling to the dotted cottage 
drapery muslins for sash curtains, while many of the wealthy 
invest in the fine hand-wrought laces specially devised for the 
purpose. To a great extent, both muslin and lace for sash 
curtains have been superseded by the soft-limp China silks and 
their American imitations. The China silks are in plain colors ; 
the American silks are not only plain, but in floriated designs. 
The colors run through the generally accepted line of hues and 
tones in favor in upholstery. The shadow designs in the printed 
silks still obtain, but the more recent fancy is for floriation of 
more definite character, the blossoms on silks in some patterns 
being made more distinct by outlining in black or a strong 
color. For the lower sash, the sash curtain is gathered at the 
top and bottom by a small brass rod run through a casing ; 
when the sash runs on each side of ths window the curtain is 
gathered on brass rods, and drawn back in the center with rib- 
bons. Narrow fringe sometimes trims the side sash curtains. 
These silks sell at about 75 cents per yard. 

CURTAIN LININGS AND TRIMMINGS. 

The finer grades of curtains, or those of the silk stuffs, are 
generally lined with plain silk manufactured for the purpose, 
which sells for $1.50 per yard. Silesia is used for lining hang- 
ings of the less expensive materials. In all cases there is inter- 
lining of Canton flannel, unless indeed the banging stuff should 
be so heavy that the interlining might make the hanging too 
thick and cumbrous. As intimated, few hanging stuffs are now 
woven with borders ; a narrow fringe, moss galloon, or a heavy 
silk cord constitutes the trimming ; with a heavy cord or device 
in silk gimp, or a brass chain for looping back, when the 
arrangement is for festooning. A band of velvet or plush, or 
stout ribbon sometimes serves for looping curtains, but the 
taste of the upholsterer for specially devised things for the pur- 
pose is better. - 

TRANSPARENT CURTAINS. 

The line of transparent curtains is very long, but is com- 
prehended mainly in manufactures of etamine or canvas text- 
ure, variously relieved with floriation, cross striping, set figures 
and the old-fashioned polka dots. The Madras and Crete cur- 
tains show a deep border at the bottom and inner side, and a 
narrow border at the outer side ; and all the canvas curtainings 
are bordered, while some of the more simple varieties are edged 
also with a narrow fringe. These curtains range in price from 
about $2.50 to $10 and $'2 and upward, per pair. There is still 
a fancy for draperies of cottage muslin by ladies of refined 



taste, who use them not only for sash curtains but for full- 
length bedroom curtains. They are usually trimmed with a 
ruffle, which is fluted ; but occasionally narrow ball fringe is 
the trimming. Ribbon is generally used for looping back these 
airy looking curtains, but to be agreeably effective the ribbon 
should be heavier and wider than that frequently employed. 

ORIENTAL HANGINGS, ETC. 

The range of fancy in Oriental hangings is so extended that 
bub scant justice can be done the subject to treat it concisely. 
At another time, perhaps, it may receive the attention to which 
it is entitled. 

Among the sumptuous of recently imported Oriental uphol- 
stery goods may be quoted temple hangings of satin, em- 
broidered in silk floss and gold thread, that range in price from 
*$200 to $1,000 each; satin curtains embroidered with silk and 
gold thread, held at $60 and upward ; silk curtains richly em- 
broidered in silk and gold thread, commanding from $75 to 
$150; silk brocade embroidered bedspreads, at $50 and upward ; 
satin bedspreads embroidered in silk floss and gold thread, at 
$60, $75 and $100 ; bedspreads with pillow shams to match at 
$1.25 ; and piano scarfs rich in needlework that run from $10 to 
$50 in price. There is a fancy for Japanese panels, but these 
panels might be made to do duty much more pleasing than that 
usually assigned them. They answer admirably, it is true, for 
screens; but should they come into play in the stead of the 
cheap pictures we sometimes see hung on walls, they would 
commend themselves as the artistic, in place of the vulgar and 
meretricious. Japanese panels are cheap or expensive, accord- 
ing to quality and designs. The range is from $2 to $100 and 
upward. 

BEADED BLINDS. 

Let us say a word in behalf of beaded blinds on the score 
both of usefulness and good taste. As a hanging between 
rooms that open the one into the other, or as a covering for 
the odd windows that builders sometimes cut into houses, there 
is no more handy curtain than the Japanese beaded blind. \11 
these blinds are not handsome. It would require a very accom- 
modating taste, even with the craze for everything Oriental 
alive in the wind, to pronounce favorably upon the cheaper 
grades of blinds in bamboo and beads; but the blind at $1.50 
has its purpose, while blinds ranging from $5 to $8 of bamboo 
and beads, are both handsome and attractive, and the beaded 
blinds that run up to $16 each are a positive delight to the 
eyes of a tasteful householder. Japanese caprices obtain in all 
Japanese goods, and Japanese designs, in the main, can be bet- 
ter imagined than described ; but in the blinds made wholly of 
string beads the use of colors is charming. Rice blinds are 
also in the list of Japanese blinds. They are much more deli- 
cate in effect than other blinds of similar character, but are 
much less durable than the others. 

TABLE COVERS. 

The range in table covers is from the handy and tasteful 
productions of chenille, some of which can be bought at $1.60, 
to the elegant embroidered satin spreads which command sev- 
eral hundred dollars in price. Goods of medium value, but very 
rich in effect, are shown in table covers of silk velours, with 
plain center and' figured border, or embroidered border — the 
border in some cases being wrought with gold thread. Silk 
velours table covers, according to size and quality, sell at from 
$50 to $90 each ; while in Oriental goods can be quoted satin 
table covers, embroidered in gold thread and trimmed with 
fringe, at from $10 to $12; Shirks silk embroidered covers at 
from $9 t j $13.50, and Shifu covers, embroidered in gold and tin- 
sel, as low as $2.25. Oriental table covers are exceptionally hand- 
some. The cheaper grades of American and European goods are 
too well known to need description 



IN" altar coverings which are admirable specimens of embroid- 
ery, one is a fawn cloth with an applique scroll of blue 
brocade, bearing a verse in white silk and silver, surrounded 
by leaves, the centre being a conventionalized circle, with a 
design worked in gold and silver and blue threads. Another 
has a mousse green brocaded surface, with the sacred emblems 
in relief on a black and red brocade, elaborately worked in 
silks and gold threads, with floral emblems. 
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